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ABSTRACT 

The new realism in literature, revealing virtual 
extinction of literary taboos, is probably a positive development in 
offering to middle and high school students some topics and attitudes 
which more accurately reflect the realities they face. However, the 
younger reader should be protected more, especially from the violence 
illustrated in some contemporary picture books* Although texts in 
these books are often simple and mildly amusing, the drawings too 
frequently portray the real world out of control — a situation 
especially threatening to the young child* Since a child is born with 
potential both for aggression and cruelty and for showing gentleness 
and compassion, his earliest literary experiences should counter 
popular glorification of violence with a balancing, humanizing 
effect* (JM) 
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The Lltotciry taboo ts practically extinct. It Is quickly following the 
dodo and tho whooping crane into ototnal oblivion. If you don't believe me, 
check tonight's amusement pages. What was Conncrly available only in rather 
grainy Sim film shown at' private parties, is now available on wide screen, 
in glorious color and accessible to anyone who can do a passing fair imitation 
of a seventeen year old. 

Virtually anything can be set in type nowadays and ts. You can find 
it prominently dt.splaycd at your local ncw.stand. The traditional liberal 
argument against censorship maintains that an adult should be able to read 
anything and that his reading matter should not be determined by what is suit- 
able fare for a thirteen year old. Such a position ts unassailable although 
its converse might well be challenged: should what is suitable, or at least 
desired by an adult, be found in the literature of thirteen year olds? 

It is possible that we have gone from a ludicrous overprotection of all 
of society to providing no pvotection at all. The content of junior fiction 
has altered drastically in the\^ast few years. Not too long ago fiction for 
young people rarely ever produced a character who was sufficiently provoked • 
to utter the word 'Mamn*'. Rarely did anyone ever smoke or drink or swear or 
speak with grammatical carelessness. Characters conducted their lives well 
within the professed value system of small-town, middle-class America. Family 
members provided each other with strong emotional support, people were clearly 
identlf icible as *'good'^ or "bad*', socially created problems were easily solved 
when the **good'^ person was located who could put tilings right. Serious con-- 
flicts, when they appeared, were amenable to simplistic solutions* The real 
crisis in the life of a rolgrant worker's child is passed when his family is 
given permission to take up residence in an abandoned bus.^ Racial 
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iltscvlmlnatlon dljiolvos when "Qood" people fiet Lo votk on the problem The 
unwed mother, though more to be pl.t ted than censured, paid a terrible price 
for her one mistake (usually made under the uuacciiiitomed InCluence of liquor). 
Her tragic tale served as a warning for any tc.iipted young girl, though society 
was condemned for its callous attitude toward the innocent child. 

Well, .times have changed. Stories about pre-marital sex abound. Although 
most arc Cv.inkly coiulonuvitory , and one Bo;iV\!c_Jo, CoJ^ grotesquely chron- 

icles the fucccdtble liorrors a young girl eiuUiros as .jlio seeks an abortion, one 
at least, Morn^ the J^olOi'iLiL'l'L.^'lS'^ seoms to LhJ.nk pre-marLtal acx rather a 
good i.-lca. IJ_U jlqlLAliriri.<5j-JLJi^-y;i?r---?5_i^^^^^ relates a brief homo- 

sexual Incident between two yom.g boys. The Outsiders^ concerns gang violence. 
Dorp Dcad^ and ThcJ?Laj,ic_t_of_Jmi^^^^ have characters who are clearly 

scvcrly emotionally disturbed, in the fomer case frankly sadistic. Stories of 
alienation and rejection are too numorous to list. The world of drugs has 
emerged as a major theme during the past five years. Thus topics and attitudes 
once taboo are now standard fare. On balance, and despite some really terrible 
books in tlie field, the new openness is probably a positive development. Too 
many of our children must cope with a world which Is more traumatizing than 
anything available in their literature. Stories of more innocent times and ,iiore 
gentle folk don't reflect their world and offer few Insights and scarce relief. 

While the new realism offers much to the middle and high school, student it 
Is probable that we should be more protective of the young child. Admittedly 
life Is earnest and life is real, but could not some of the earnestness and the 
•more threatening aspects of reality be deferred for a while at least?. Recently 
several picture books have appeared which have acts of violence as a central^ ^^^^^^^^ 
theme. It can be claimed that violence exists In the best of children's stories. 
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Aftov all, the wtckcil wUch U\ Hansel and Gvotcl Is shoved Into the oven and 

ptosumably cooked to a cinder. The wolf who pursued the three Itttlc pigs drops 

through the chimney and Into a cauldron of boiling water. The giant chasca Jack 

down the licanstalk, falls and Is killed. All violent ends, but In most versions 

dealt with In one sentence. Violence Is neither the focus nor a major theme of 

the story; It Is rather the evidence of a rather crude justice and a neat way 

of tying up loose ends. 

The Incidence of violence In some contemporary picture books Cor young 

children is startllngly different. The quantity, the treatment, and the Importance 

It has suggests such books might be subjected to further evaluation, 

8 

Bang , Ra ng You' re Dead Is a story of a group of chlldron playing war. They 
meet regularly at a hill and pretend to shoot and be shot. After play, tliey 
leave together, friends as before. After all, It Is just a game. One day a new 
group of kids show up, They claim the hill for their own and the two factions 
decide to meet the next day and fight It out. They moot, armed with sticks and 
stones, prepared for battle, 

"TheiTe were screams, yells, blood and pain. It was awful. There was a terrible 
moaning and groaning, James looked around. No one was fighting. They all lay 
hurting," 

"Tlils isn't any fun," observes one of the more astute characters. All agree. 
Apparently such behavior Is not the most judicious way to settle their differences. 
All decide, rather piously, not to fight, but to share the hill when they play warg 
"Real war?" asks one cfiaracter. "No, you know," said James. "Bang, Bang, You're 
Dead," 

The moral Is clear! don't fight. Settle your differences peacefully. 
The jacket blub claims that ' the book "simply and effectively presents a chlld^s 



first dlscovoty of the reality of war/' The publisher, representative of a 
profession never known for modesty, Is making mther too strong a case, lie 
may confuse the various versions of cops and robbers with real war, but few 
children do. The book docs purport to be a pica for peace on the neighborhood. 
If not the global level. What then can be objectionable? In a twenty-nine 
page book there are nine pages and over thirty Individual' sketches of fighting 
or bruised and bleeding children. For a bcr^k which promotes peace, there 
docs seem to be an excessive dwelling upon and depletion of pain and violence. 

The appearance of vlolen»'e In The B east o f Mo nsie ur Racine Is handled very 
differently. The story Is of a retired tax collector who finds pears are stolen 
from his tree, lie determines to catch the culprit who turns out to be a strange 
beast. Tlie two become friends, M.Racine studies the beast, a creature previously 
unknown to science v;hose discovery generates great excitement. M. Racine Is In- 
vited to address tlie academy of scientists. During his speech the beast begins 
to giggle uncontrollably, j;:hrows off Its outer skin and reveals Itself as two 
small children who have hidden in this costume as a joke. Their jest creates a 
riot In the gallery and am^ng the crovvds waiting outside. M. Racine, however, . 
finds their prank very amusing and he and the children remain friends. 

The text Is simple and mildly amusing. The author pokes fun at the 
solemnity and pompousness of learned societies and celebrates the friendship 
his tiero has exchanged for his former sollf:ude. But the Illustrations tell a 
very different story. M. Racine first encounters the beast and again wheit 

the two are plcnlclng, a bloody axe appears stuck in a tree stump. K fox runs 
by with a live rabbit In his mouth. In other pictures a hobo enters the scene with 
a severed foot in a sack; a cage falls , apparent ly soon to crush two men; a 
porter walks through a train station carrying a trunk, dripping blood, a skull 
and croasboned painted on the front; a fire breaks out on stage during the 
i^^^^^^ at the academy; a man topples over exposing his artificial leg; a blind 



man lal.sos his white cane tn vnge] outside a man breaks a chair over a woman* s 
head; a woman jabs tier artlClclal ann into a man's mouth, a man points to an 
umbrella Jammed Into his head; a policeman points to his empty coat sleeve - 
his hand Is missing; a crowd deliberately overturns, a bus. 

The pictures as well as the narration are lifththearted and frivolous, 
although the tone of the book Is humorous, the Illustrations portray the real 
world out of control, a situation especially f;Iireatening to the young child. 
This Is not tlte world of fantasy; tliere are no witches, ogres, or giants. These 
are liurtan beings behaving in aggressive, hostile, and murderous ways - and the 
young reader is invited to share in the fun. 

In Throu gh the W lndow^^ there is only one Incident of violence, but one is 
quite enough* I^hat is significant in this book Is not so much the violence, but 
the main character's response to it. Joseph watches events on the street from 
his frojit window. An old woman lives down the street with her dog. One day the 
horses from a nearby brewery get loose and cou\e ^^alloplng down the street. After 
they pass the old woman picks up her dog who lies limp in her arms. The old 
woman is bent over, apparently in sorrow. People on the street gesture toward 
her helplessly. Joseph observes all this. He breathes on the window and in 
the mist his breath creates he draws a stick figure of a v;oman carrying a dog in 
her arms - and they are both grlinilng from ear to ear. 

It should he noted that this is a picture book for the very young child* 
It is listed tn standard reference tools as suited to a child from kindergarten 
to third grade. How can such a young child possibly interpret thU kind of 
bizarre response? Is Joseph denying the death of the dog? Is he Indicatlng^^^^ ^ 
happiness In spite of, or possibly because of the dog's death? Ifliat value is 
there in such a book? . 



The Hunter, The Tick nnd Lho Cumboroo volatos Lhe Calc of a hunter- who 

tracks the gui.ibotooj a fierce and ferocious animal. During his soarrh he sees 

a iMbbtt and a quail, both of which he shoots, Soon he feels an ttcli on the 

side of his face, A leathery lump begins to grow there,. The lump encompasses 

the tick which Increases c lormously In sl/e, devours the hunters game and 

demand more. The hunter becomes desperate and detennines to destroy this 

monstrous thing. 

The hunter had no way of knowing where to aim for now the tick 
seemed larger than a boar, with a thick round leathery body that 
mushroomed like a dark cloud over hlm« 

Trembling, he raised his rlCle and tried with all his skill to 
take careful aim and fire. 

Some Lime later, two hunters happened to cross the ground where 
the body of a mai\ lay, clutching a rifle In his hand. He had two 
rabbits and a quail tied to his belt, a bullet hole through the center 
of his head, and on the side of his face was a speokrllke, brown wood 
tick. 

That man destroys his own life In the relentless destruction of wild- 
life Is a tenable position and a theme suitable for a child's book. Wliether 
It should be ^:*:esentod to the young reader tlirough the vivid Imagery of a 
particularly horrible suicide is certainly quest louiible. 

The human child is born' with the potential for agression, cruelty and 
violence; he Is also born with the capacity for kindness, gentleness, and cotil- 
passlon;whlch characteristics will develop and predominate depend on the 
totality of his experiences. The direct, personal experiences are certainly 
the most formative, but the Indirect, vicarious experiences also shape and 
mold his value system and behavioral patterns. The popular culture is replete 
with instances of the glorification of violence; it Is hoped tliat the child's 
earliest literary experiences might c9ntribute to a counterbalancing, humanizing 
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